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f ICE ISLANDS AT SEA. 


I shall, for the sake of brevity, pass over 


| the space of five weeks, and conduct my 


/teader once more along a vast tract of 
ocean; and if he is not tired with a stormy 
and cold region to the South Shetland Isles, 
+ I will again place him on board the ship 
| Chauncey, surrounded with fields and is- 
lands of ice, in the latitude of 58 degrees 

south, on the 12th of July. It will be re- 

collected that this is the depth of winter in 

this region, daylight continuing only about 
‘four hours, and the meridian altitude of the 
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sun about 13 degrees. The situation of 
_the ship at this time was perilous in the ex- 
treme. At daylight in the morning, after 
we had gotten into the field ice, no end 
could be seen to it from the mast-head. 
Fortunately, however, it was broken into 
‘pieces of various sizes, with mushy ice be- 
tween them. No pen or imagination can 
)escribe the horror of this situation. The 
intensity of the cold may be conceived from 
the fact, that Fahrenheit then stood fifteen 
degrees below zero, at the entrance of the 
cabin. The great danger arising from the 


, PPtobability that the ice would cut our ship 





through, increased our fears ; add to which, 
the uncertainty when we should get clear 
of the ice, and the positive certainty that 
Wwe could not exist a long time in this cold 
region. Despair evidently appeared -in the 
countenances of the crew; and, although 
eath stared us in the face, yet it was not a 
Ime for me to flinch or falter. For the 
pace of a few moments, alone in the cab- 
i, commended myself and crew to the 





are and mercy of that God who had so of- 
en delivered us from danger, and whose 
ye never slumbers nor sleeps; after this, 
very fear seemed to vanish, and I consult- 
d with the officers as to the best method 
f protecting the ship from the ice. This 
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Ship Chauncey in Fields of Ice. 

















was done by running a grass cable around 
the bows of the ship, and lashing it to the 
bowsprit shroud bolts. Two inch planks 
were then placed up and down, and secured 
to the same bolts, near the water’s edge; 
then a large, rough spar was run out to the 
end of the bowsprit, on the end of which 
was a strong strap; to this was hooked a 
tackle from the end of the bowsprit, so that, 
by hoisting and lowering alternately, it 
might break the ice ahead of the ship. Af- 
ter all these preparations were made, to 
shield the bows from being cut through, I 
resolved to make as much sail as possible, 
to press the ship through the ice, and steer 
away to the northward. This was accord- 
ingly done, as long as daylight would per- 
mit. At sunset, however, no clear place 
was seen ; and she was pressed through the 
ice until midnight, when the sails were 
furled, and we lay by until half past nine 
the next morning, that being the time of 
daylight. The wind now blew a pretty 
strong gale from the south-west, and the ice 
was undulating like the waves of the sea, 
while the sea-fowl, among which were huge 
albatrosses, gathered around us in great 
numbers, as if instinctively awaiting the 4 
hour of destruction, to seize upon us for 
their prey. In vain we strained our utmost 
vision to behold a clear place of blue wa- 
ter; alas! no joyful sight of this kind was 
visible. Once more sail was made on the 
ship, and again was she pressed through 
the ice throughout the day. At sunset, not 
only our ears, but our hearts, were saluted 
with the cheering and joyful intelligence, 
from the mast head, that a clear place of 
blue water, two points on the larboard bow, 
was in sight. Darkness closed in upon us, 
before which, however, the bearings of this 
clear place were taken. We steered di- 
rectly for it, and before midnight we reach- 
ed it, when the ship was hove to, The 
.00W.. 


next morning, it was all clear away to the 
northward of us; and, by twelve o’clock 
that day, the ice—both field and islands— 
was far away to the southward and east- 
ward. The cable, planks, and spar, were 
all taken on board ;.a press of canvass was 
set on the ship; and at sunset, there was no 
ice to be seen from the mast-head. 
Life on the Ocean. 
[ Published by Waite, Peirce & Co. No. 1, Cornhill, Boston. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LOUISA MANSFIELD. 
Part Fourts. 


As soon as Louisa had received her hus- 
band’s directions to spend money freely for 
everything that was necessary to make them 
comfortable, an entire alteration took place 
in her establishment; for Louisa loved to 
spend money, and it took a great deal to 
make her comfortable. Her husband’s com- 
fort, however, was her ostensible reason. 
William likes this, and he must have it. 
William likes to see everything of a piece, 
and as we have a large house, handsvmely 
furnished, he thinks we must live accord- 
ingly. It is my duty toconform to my hus- 
band’s wishes, and he loves comfort and 
good living. I dare say we can very well 
afford it, the merchants are all making a 
great deal of money. The sales in my hus- 
band’s firm, I know, are immense.” 

Louisa forgot, that if she had been satis- 
fied with a smaller house and plainer fur- 
niture, she might have kept better servants 
and a better table. That she might have 
had more leisure to attend to those things 
in which her husband delighted. She for- 
got, too, that making great sales is a very 
different thing, from realizing that amount 
of profit which would justify extravagant ex- 
penditures. In short, she forgot every 
thing, but her desire to live in style, and 
make a show, and be among the first in gay 
and fashionable society. Wages being no 
consideration, a good cook, an experienced 
waiter, a thorough chambermaid anda skil- 
ful seamstress were procured. The dingy 
basement was abandoned, and the cheerful 
parlor resumed. Dinner parties, tea par- 
ties, evening parties followed each other 
in quick succession. It was exactly the 
life for Louisa. Her husband would have 
preferred something different, but he was of 
an easy temper, and loved to see her enjoy 
herself. He always found it difficult to say 
no to his wife, and she was left to go on in 
her own way. 

Emily Marsh advised her friend in her 
gentle, quiet way, but her advice was un- 
heeded. Laura Jones continued to be the 
favorite counsellor and companion. At the 
end of a year, an infant made its appear- 
ance in the family, but this was scarcely an 
interruption to the mother’s gaiety; it was 
given over to the care of a nurse, and things 
went on as before. The father felt differ- 
ently. He was exceedingly fond of chil- 
~dren, and his heart flowed out in love to his 
little frst-born, a beautiful cherub-like girl. 
Often and often would he leave the gay par- 
lor, or stay away from the gay party, and 
steal to the nursery to fondle and caress his 
child. He would toss it in his arms, and 
teach it athousand little tricks, or he would 
have its cradle placed on one side of him, 
and his book and candle on the other, and 
alternately read some amusing story, or pat 
the rosy cheek of the smiling babe, while 
his heart glowed, and his eyes glistened 
with love and tenderness. One evening he 
said to his wife. ‘‘ Louisa, do you know 
how much happier we should be, if we lived 
in amore quiet way, and gave more time 
to our dear little one?” 








“Why, William, I thought you were fond 
of society.” 

“So I am, occasionally. ‘I love the so- 
ciety of a few congenial minds dearly. But 
this being constantly in company, is like 
living in a barrel of sugar, when one only 
wants a little for his pancakes. I would 
give more for one cackle from little Laura, 
when I take her in my arms, than for the 
laughter of hundreds whom I care nothing 
about, and who care nothing for me.” 

“* Well, we must go on as we have begun 
this winter, next winter we wil! live differ- 
ently. Iam glad you are fond of the ba- 
by. I never did care much for little babies 
myself.” The next winter, however, 
brought another little baby, without bring- 
ing any diminution of the gaiety and ex- 
travagance ; on the contray, the habit seem- 
ed to increase with indulgence. Mr. Wake- 
man, however, was much less at home than 
he had formerly been. The extreme ex- 
tension of the credit system of trade, and 
the mania for extravagant speculation, had 
rendered all commercial calculations and 
results uncertain. Merchants did not know 
whether they were rich or poor, and were 
afraid to ascertain. Many failed, and all 
began to look anxious. Domestic extrava- 
gance had contributed greatly to this state 
of things; not only by wasting the money 
which should have been employed as capi- 
tal, but by leading to an extreme desire for 
great and sudden wealth, in order to sup- 
portit. A few rich, sober, calculating men, 
had withstood this current, and done all in 
their power by example and advice to check 
it. Among these was one, who was Wil- 
liam Wakeman’s greatest creditor. Mr. 
Wakeman had seen the storm coming, and 
felt the ground tottering around him. He 
was a conscientious man, and he hastened 
to make an accurate examination of his af- 
fairs. He found thatif Mr. Wilson would 
be willing to postpone the payment of his 
claim to a distant period, that he should 
probably weather the storm, if not, he must 
fail. He went to see Mr. Wilson, the cool, 
calculating man, who had steadily advised 
him to prudence and moderation. He rep- 
resented to him in strong terms, the impor- 
tance of his forbearance at the present cri- 
sis. He spoke with a trembling voice and 
with tearful eyes of his wife and children; 
of his youth and inexperince ; of his future 
prospects. Mr. Wilson told him he would 
give him an answer on the morrow. He 
was really in want of the money, and he 
thought that by delay he might lose it; but 
the sight of the young man’s distress had 
affected him. Besides he had given him so 
much good, prudent advice on the subject ~ 
of beginning life on a moderate scale, ad- 
vice which he had no doubt had been fol- 
lowed in his family expenses, that he felt as 
if he were a kind of protege of his own. 
He felt in a mood unusually kind and gen- 
erous, and he determined that he would 
trust him. ‘‘ He may be in bed,” thought 
he to himself, ‘but he will sleep all the 
sounder for knowing this to-night; I will 
go to his house, and let him know my de- 
termination.” 

Mr. Wilson lived quite apart from the 
gay world, and he was obliged to look in a 
Directory to ascertain the street and num- 
ber of the young man’s residence. He could 
hardly believe his eyes, when he saw a 
large house, splendidly furnished and bril- 
liantly illuminated from top to bottom. It 
was the evening of one of Mrs. Wakeman’s 
large parties. He was ushered into the 
hall by a waiter in white, who thought him 
one of the company. A door stood open 
into a side room, where the servants were 
preparing a splendid supper. The large 
table was covered with silver and heavy 
cut glass, while every delicacy that luxury 
could devise or procure, seemed to be upon 
it. The parlors were filled with splendidly 
dressed gentlemen and ladies, and a choice 
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band of music was playing for the groups of 
gay dancers. Just then Louisa came into 
the hall, sparkling with ornaments and 
crowned with delicate plumes. Mr. Wil- 
son’s plain appearance, and stern, displeas- 
ed expression of countenance struck her. 
She paused a moment, as if to enquire his 
business. 

“‘Isthis Mr. Wakeman’s house,” said he. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Can I see him?” 

“No; he is engaged with company.” 


“‘ But my business is particular and ur- 
” 


** My husband never attends to business 
in the evening, he is enjoying himself with 
his friends, and cannot be interrupted; you 
can call again tomorrow.” 

Mr. Wilson left the house, and the next 
morning, he sent his man of business to de- 
mand payment of notes to a large amount 
which were just then due. These could 
not be paid. It was a terrible day for the 
young merchant. His doors were closed, 
and he was aruined man. At twoo’clock, 
an hour before dinner, his wife was driving 
gaily about the city in company with her 
friend Laura Jones, shopping and making 
calls, while he was stealing along througha 
back streef, with an aching heart and throb- 
bing brow to his house. 

He crept up the back stairs to his chil- 
dren’s nursery. He took little Laura in 
his arms, and shed a torrent of tears over 





took in the laugh, the war-dance, and the 
draught of ale, (for my readers will remem- 
ber that those were not temperance times.) 
Philip, himself, often met with his tribes, 
and then Kohibmac would point him out to 
Gohaska. . 

But let us enter the little wigwam; a 
fire blazed in the centre of the hut, which 
filled it with smoke ; around the mud walls 
were hung bear and panther skins, furs, 
and reindcer-horns, and on a shelf‘over the 
entrance used for a door, lay a great bun- 
dle of poisoned arrows, tied together by a 
string made of braided grass. On one side 
of the fire, sat Wooski, the,mother, tending 
a great piece of venison, which lay broiling 
and sputtering on the coals, while on the 
other side were Gohaska, Ponti, and Yari- 
co, all engaged in parching corn; a singu- 
lar appearance they made, dancing round 
in their bear-skin frocks, with their hair 
tied upon the tops of their heads; the floor 
was covered with skins, and blankets, and 
upon one of them lay the baby, strapped to 
a hard pine board; yes, the baby, a funny 
little thing it was, with its short, black 
hair, and dark, unmeaning little face. 

Kohibmac had been long absent on a 
hunting excursion, and his protracted stay 
was a source of great anxiety to his family. 
Wooski sometimes feared he had been kill- 
ed by a wild beast, and at other times 
thought he must have joined the neighbor- 

ing Indians in the vigorous war, which was 











her, while the child looked up wonderingly 
into her father’s face; a face that had ever 
been dressed in smiles for her. He press- 
ed his burning forehead against her soft lit- 
tle cheeks, while she kissed him, and pat- 
ted his face, and tried to soothe him. ‘The 
pain in his head, however, did not abate ; 
the blood coursed more rapildly through his 
veins, and when his wife returned from her 
gay ride, she found him in bed with a burn- 
ing fever. 

We will give one more chapter in the 
history of the young housekeeper next 
week, which will conclude this part of our 
story. 8. 8. A. 
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ORIGINAL. 


AN INDIAN TALE. 


Those of our readers who have studied 
history, will recollect Philip’s war ; it was 
during this war, in the year 1678, that you 
might have looked upon quite a village of 
Indian puts, in the State of Maine. Noth- 
ing could be seen, while you were in the 
village, but- woods, woods, and huts, or 
wigwams ; but had you climbed Pine hill, 
(which reared its high top at no great dis- 
tance,) and looked around, you would have 
seen here and there, patches of cleared 
ground, and small collections of log-houses, 
which had been built by the settlers; per- 
haps you would have noticed a few men, go- 
ing to and from their homes, with muskets 
lashed to their backs, and as you stood on 
the sublime height, perchance an arrow 
would have whizzed by your head, or an 
owl flapped his clumsy wings, from the top 
of a tree; then the ocean, too, could not 
fail to attract your attention; no wharves, 
no steamboats, no ships with flying colors, 
were there; but the white waves dashed 
recklessly against the rocks, and the In- 
didn’s canoe glided silently by. 

This is what you might have seen, from 
the top of Pine hill; but to return to our 
Indian village. 

Among the other huts, stood one which 
was occupied by an Indian named Kohib- 
mac ; a happy family were the children of 
Kohibmac, happy, when the Sanhop came 
home from hunting, with a-huge dead bear, 
as a trophy of his valor, which would fur- 
nish them with its skin for a blanket, and 
food for weeks to come. 

Sometimes Gohaska, the eldest son, 
would endeavor to aim with his little bow 
and arrow, at a nimble squirrel, as he sat 
nibbling an acorn on the branch of a tree; 
and if he succeeded, he would throw down 
his weapon, and run with Ponti and Yarico 
to tell the Sanhop of his achievement. 
Happy were they in summer, to climb the 
tall tree, and peep into the bird’s nest, or 
to enter their father’s old canoe, and glide 
smoothly along the shore. 

In winter, too, there was enjoyment for 
them; when the meetings of council were 
held, and all the great chiefs and warriors 
assembled round the council-fire ; they par- 








going on between the tribes and the Eng- 
lish settlers ; and many a prayer rose up to 
the “‘ Great Spirit,’ for the sake of her 
Sanhop, her first and only love. 

In a few minutes, a man entered, it was 
not Kohibmac, but an Indian warrior, well 
known in the family ; an expression of pas- 
sion was on his brow. 


reached a ledge of rocks, which projected 
out in a point from the land; here Kohib- 
mac sprang on shore, and, sinking his little 
skiff, walked away. 

About twenty years after this, an aged 
Indian came slowly, and leisurely, walking 
from the top of Pine hill, towards the hut 
which had once belonged to Kohibmac; it 
was night, and the moon was shining bright- 
ly; the Indian village was considerably al- 
tered; most of the wigwams were still there, 
but many of the trees had been cut down, 
and log houses built. 

As the old man viewed the scene, the 
tears started to his eyes; for many sad re- 
collections sprang up in his mind. 

After the departure of Kohibmac from 
the place, Wooski had taken her infant, 
and set out on a hopeless search for her 
husband ; but grief and fatigue had proved 
too much, and the mother and babe both 
perished by the way; the neighboring In- 
dians took charge of the remaining chil- 
dren ; little Yarico died shortly after the 
departure of Wooski; Ponti grew up to be 
a man, but had been killed in a quarrel with 
one of his nation, about some land ; Gohas- 
ka married a beautiful young Indian maid- 
en, and occupied the hut which had been 
his father’s. But to return to the old man 
on the hill; some of his native fire gather- 
ed in his eyes, as he viewed the scene. 

“The time of the Indian’s revenge has 
come,” said he. 

He rushed forward—his foot slipped, he 
fell senseless from the height; the next 
morning the body of an Indian was found 
dead at the foot of Pine hill; Gohaska re- 
cognized the aged form of his father, Ko- 
hibmac ; he was buried at a distance from 
the hut, and a “ pile of stones,” ‘‘ was all 
the Indian’s monument.”” Mary Ann. 





** Philip is slain,” said he. 

** Slain?”’ exclaimed Wooski. 

‘* Slain?” repeated the children. 

“He was discovered in a swamp, and 
shot by one of our own nation, whom the 
pale faées had won over to their side,’’ re- 
plied the Indian. ‘ Our nation is slain 
with him,” said ‘Wooski, in a mournful 
voice, ‘‘ the red faces will never survive his 
loss; the white men will destroy our hunt- 
ing grounds, burn our villages, and scatter 
our tribes; and oh! Kohibmac, Kohibmac, 
thy children shall never become chiefs.” 

A scanty supper was eaten that night, 
and the distressed little family stretched 
themselves on their blankets, with their feet 
towards the fire, to sleep, and dream that 
Kohibmac had come, and brought glorious 
news that the English were defeated, and 
the Indians restored in liberty to their 
nation. 

About midnight, an Indian was seen 
slowly making his way towards the hut; 
the fire of his eye was quenched, and there 
was an expression of tenderness in his coun- 
tenance; it was Kohibmac, he stopped 
within a short distance of the dwelling. 

“The day of the red faces has passed,” 
said he, ‘‘ no more shall these forests listen 
to the war-whoop of our warriors,or wit- 
ness our council-fires by night; the pale 
faces have broken the Indian’s heart.” 

Now little Gohaska happened to be 
awake, at this time, and hearing the voice 
of aman, outside the cabin, he rose, and 
wrapping his bear-skin around him, sallied 
forth, very softly, so as not to awake his 
mother and the children; the stars shone 
brightly over his head, as he advanced, and 
in a few moments the father and son were 
clasped in éach other’s arms. 

**Gohaska,”’ said Kohibmac, ‘‘I ‘had 
‘thought to see thee grow up a tall, and no- 
ble chief; the fleetest in the race, the 
bravest in war; but the eyes of Kohibmac 
are doomed never to behold thee thus ; Go- 
haska, | go to a distant place.” ‘Then 
take us with thee,” exclaimed the boy. 

“Nay,” replied Kohibmac, ‘‘ Wooski 
and the children wouid never be able to per- 
form so long a journey ; I cannot take thee, 
neither can I stay and witness the over- 
throw of my nation; Gohaska, I go; but 
at some future time, the pale faces: shall 
feel the Indian’s revenge ; may the Great 
Spirit protect thee, till we meet in the land 
of spirits,” and Kohibmac forced the boy 
from him, and darted away. 

Gohaska crept into the wigwam, laid 
down, and sobbed himself to sleep. Ko- 
hibmac pursued his lonely way, till he came 
to the sea-shore, there, untying his little 
canoe, he entered it, and sailed away, away, 





glassy water, still he glided along, till he 


away ; the stars shone down on the smooth 
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ORIGINAL. 


FIRST SIGHT OF A HORSE. 


The Heathen in the South Sea Islands 
had never seen a horse until one of the 
ships brought one. When the horse was 
put on shore, he was as much delighted as 
his master to find himself on land again, af- 
ter being confined in the ship so many 
months. As soon as his master got on his 
back, he set off on a full{gallop. When he 
come among the natives, they were aston- 
ished beyond measure to see a man with 
six legs, and two heads and atail—for they 
supposed the creature was all one man! 
They have since learned that this strange 
animal is a very useful one—it will carry 
them where they please to go—and will 
draw heavy burdens. ‘This noble animal is 
often abused by being compelled to labor 
beyond his strength. We hope our read- 
ers will never be guilty of such cruelty to a 
creature which a kind Providence has given 
us for use, not abuse. 
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Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


[Continued from page 174.] 


Benoit did not speak of these circum- 
stances to any one, for he was not in the 
habit of speaking of things before he under- 
stood them, but he reflected on the matter 
carefully. When he went to his work, he 
found all the city in motion; nothing was 
spoken of, but the robbery of the night be- 
fore. It was reported that Benoit had been 
seen the evening before in the company of 
suspicious men, and drinking with them, 


not to speak before him, and that he was 
regarded with suspicion. He remembered 
that on the preceding evening, when they 
left the inn, Trappe had followed him, talk- 
ing loud, with a bottle in his hand; he had 
entered the room where were Benoit’s wife 
and son, and had forced them, laughing, to 
drink two glasses of wine, probably to in- 
toxicate them. He remembered also, that 
having gone to the window, after Trappelefi 
the room, he had been surprised not to see 
him go out, and supposed that he must have 
gone out sooner. From all this, it was evi- 
dent that Trappe had concealed himself in 
the house, and that it was he who had open- 
ed the window and the door to the robbers, 
He went to find him, and said to him, 
“Tt was you who opened my doors and 
window to the robbers.” Trappe first pre- 
tended not to understand him, then to be 
angry, but he was disconcerted. ‘ You 
saved my life,”’ said Benoit, “I will not de- 
nounce you; but if you are guilty, be off 
with you, and never let me see you again, 
or you will repent it.” The next morning 
Trappe disappeared. 'This was the day on 
which Benoit was arrested. He was asked 
if he had opened his door and window; he 
replied no. He was asked if he knew who 
had done it, and gave the same answer. 
In fact he was not absolutely sure that it 
was Trappe. He was asked again if he 
suspected any one; he replied that as they 
had arrested him on suspicion, hig suspi- 
cions might cause some one equally inno- 
cent to be arrested; therefore he should not 
disclose them. In fine, he answered only 
what was true, yet without accusing 
Trappe. 
After having examined the case, they 
were obliged, from want of proof against 
him to set him at liberty, though persuaded 
that he was guilty. He perceived it by the 
manner in which they announced to him 
that he was at liberty, and by the conversa- 
tion which he overheard in crossing the 
court. He did not, however, appear to be 
affected by it. When he returned home, 
after having embraced his wife, who was 
transported to see him, he embraced his 
son, and said to him calmly, ‘“ Sylvester, 
you will hear everybody say that I am none 
the less of a rogue for having been acquit- 
ted, and that it was I who opened to the 
robbers; but do not be troubled, this will 
not last always.” His wife was terrified at 
what she heard, but, unwilling to believe 
him, she hastened out, to receive the con- 
‘gratulations of her neighbors. Some of 
them turned their backs upon her without 
speaking; others looked at her with a com- 
passionate air, shrugging their shoulders, as 
ifto say, “‘ Poor woman! it is not her fault.” 
Others still told her plainly what they thought. 
After having approached two or three of 
them, she returned weeping, and crying out 
that they could not remain in the city, that 
it was absolutely necessary to quit it. “If 
I went away,” said Benoit, ‘I should leave 
behind a bad reputatien.”’ ‘ And what 
will you gain by staying ?”’ asked his wife. 
“1 will make for myself a better one,” re- 
plied he. “ You will lose all your custom- 
ers.” ‘* No, for I will be the best work- 
man in the city.” ‘‘ There are other good 
workmen, how will you manage to be bet- 
ter than they?” ‘‘ When a thing is diffi- 
cult, the only way is to take more pains.” 
Benoit had still some work which had 
been given him before his arrest; of course 
it could not be taken from him. He per- 
formed it with so much promptitude, so 
well, and so cheap, that the same persons 
continued to employ him, though they had 
not a good opinion of him. He rose every 
day two hours earlier, went to bed later, 
and worked more assiduously than ever; 
so that being obliged to hire fewer work- 
men, he could charge less for his work, 
though done in the best manner. Thus he 
not only preserved his old customers, but 
gained new ones. He saw well what was 
thought of him, but did not appear to trou- 
ble himself about it. If he observed that 
they used precaution against him, and dared 
not. leave him in a room alone, he smiled 
quietly, and said nothing ; but if any one in 
the street thought proper to address him in- 
sulting, he gave him a look which prevent- 
ed the repetition of the offence. He saw 
that his accounts were examined with a 
sort of inquietude; but he took care to 
have them so clear, so minute, and so well 
supported by proofs, that sometimes he was 
told that he had more than was necessary. 
“No,” said he, ‘‘I know that you have a 














Soon he' perceived that they were careful] 


bad opinion of me, it is necessary that you 
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| “That gave me no inquietude,” said he; 





should see clearly that I do not cheat you.” 

A house took fire, and threatened to set 

the next house on fire. Several workmen 

had tried to cut off the communication, but 

had desisted, because the danger was so 

great. Benoit reached the door of the 

house threatened ; he saw that the servants 

wese-faid to allow him to enter, without 

their master’s permission, and he was not 

tnuve. ‘‘Oh!” said he, pushing by them, 

“the house must be saved; you can see 

afterwaras whether anything is lost.” He 

mounted alone to the roof of the house, 

which every body had abandoned. In 

crossing a chamber he saw a watch on the 

mantel-piece ; he put it in his pocket, lest 

some one should take it, but reflecting 

afterwards that he might perish in the eng 
terprise, and that if they should find the 

watch about him, he would be regarded as 
a thief, he concealed it in a hole in the 

wall. He climbed to the place where the 

fire threatened, stood on the part which had 

begun to burn and, cut it away with a hatch- 
et. Having thus intercepted all communi- 
cation, he descended. He met the master. 
of the house, and showed him where he had 
put the watch. ‘I hid it there,” said he, 

“Jest some one should take it, and you 

should think it was 1.” 

So many marks of probity and frankness, 
together with the regularity of his conduct, 

which was known to everybody, began to 
make an impression in his favor. A rich 
man came into the place, to erect some 
large buildings for amanufactory. He ask- 
ed for the best carpenter ; it was Impossi- 
ble not to name Benoit; he employed him. 
He was so satisfied with his intelligence, 
his zeal and his probity, that he declared 
that Benoit was certainly a very honest 
man. As he was a man of importance, his 
opinion had a great effect. | 

The reputation of Benoit'as a workman, 
spread through the province ; he was charg- 
ed with great enterprises, and could even 
undertake some less considerable, on hisown 
account. This brought him into contact 


' with many people, who all formed a good 


opinion of him. He was no longer watch- 
ed, though it was still asked how it hap- 
pened that his door and window were left 
open to the robbers. Many thought that he 
knew. The rich man who had employed 
him, told him that he ought to try to ex- 
plain this fact. ‘‘’That will be useless,” 
said Benoit, “‘ when I shall have fully es- 
tablished my reputation as an honest man.” 
At last everybody was convinced that he had 
nothing to do with the matter. One of the 
robbers, being afterwards arrested, related 
the whole story. Benoit was congratulated. 


“T knew that an honest man cannot always 
| pass for a rogue.” 





ORIGINAL. 


THE CHILD’S ANGEL. 


The afternoon service of a summer Sab- 
bath was over. ‘The preacher had given an 
eloquent sermon from the text, ‘‘ ‘Their an- 
| gels do always behold the face of my father 
_ in Heaven,” and with its holy and subdu- 
ing influence on my soul, I turned from the 
village church and reached the cottage, 
where I was enjoying the hospitality of a 
friend, during a few days in mid-summer. 

A day or two previous, I had been led to 
a small family cemetery, but a few rods 
from the house, and yet sacred in its retire- 
ment. The thick locusts almost hid it from 
view, except where the white paling was 
seen through an interval of foliage, and the 
well-worn foot-path, which led to the little 
Wicket, attracted attention. ‘Toward this 
retired spot I went, almost involuntarily, 
for I knew that only the unopened buds had 
fallen from the family-tree, and that the 
graves there were few and small—it was the 
testing place of children—the family nurse- 
ty. As I leaned, musingly, on the fence, 
I saw that there were three little graves, 
side by side. ‘T'wo were inscribed, simply, 
with the familiar names of the little ones, 
Whose rest they designated. The age and 
ime of death needed not to be there, 
or they were engraven indelibly on the pa- 
rents’ hearts. On the third was written, 


“This son and this daughter 
died too young to have names 
' on earth, but not too young 








cessary. 
have a 
hat you 





to have names written in Heaven.” 


The luxuriant periwinkle had woven 
frees coverlids for each little mound, and 


som was lingering behind. AsI saw the 
small blue flowers looking forth from the 
green vine, I almost conceived, in my excit- 
ed fancy, that the blue eyes of the'little 
child was looking up to Heaven from its 
narrow bed. Separated from the others, 
and on the other side of the plat, was anoth- 
er grave—it was the child of a near friend, 
who died while on a visit, and so it was laid 
down with the children of the family. I 
bent over to read the inscription, and it 
was so simple, so touching in its affection, 
that I started unconsciously. Three short 


parental love, they were, “ Ellen. Dear 
Child.” 

At each side of the gate, a mother’s hand 
had set, and carefully trained, a root of my 
favorite flower, the Heliotrope. ‘They were 
loaded with blossoms, beauty and fragrance, 
and had every appearance of health and 
strength, but they were only for the sum- 
mer-hours, and 1 knew that the first rude 
breath of autumn, would put an end to 
beauty and life. Natives of a more genial 
clime, they could not endure the cold blasts 
of this, and I thought them fit emblems of 
the young children, whose graves they 
adorned. 

But a few steps removed, and within 
sight of this consecrated spot, a rustic seat 
had been made, and I resorted to it, for I 
could not leave this holy ground, where 
everything was so in keeping with the tenor 
of my thoughts. A few moments, and I 
thought | heard the merry shout of a child, 
it was joyous and playful, but it was at va- 
riance with my feelings, and the quiet Sab- 
batk hours. I turned to look after the boy, 
and fancied, that, at a little distance, I saw 
my young friend Willie, in full chase after 
a beautiful butterfly, which just managed to 
elude his grasp. Hovering near the child, 
there seemed to be an angel of Heaven, 
such as my imagination had often tried to 
picture, but whose glory I had never been 
able to conceive before. ‘The look was sad 
but resolute ; the beautiful visitant did not 
seem anxious to depart, but tobe exerting 
an influence in restraining the boy. No 





force was used upon him, and he appeared 
to be fellowing his own course, save that the 
insect he was purening, whether by chance 
or the angel’s power 1 know not, led him 
in the chase, toward the garden of graves. 
There it flew higher and vanished, and 
Willie thought himself alone. He looked 
once at the graves and was running away; 
but then he turned, a shade crossed his 
face and his step was thoughtful ; carefully 
he stepped within the sacred enclosure, 
and, with a quick motion, threw himself on 
the green sward; he had chosen a little 
grave for his pillow, and, as his eye fell on 
his brother’s name, the tears started from 
his eyes, and, burying his face in his hands, 
he sobbed aloud. The bright angel, who I 
thought, had never left or ceased to gaze on 
him, struck a golden harp, which I had not 
perceived in his hand, and such joy and 
light shone in his countenance, as I could 
imagine the angel’s feel, who rejoice over a 
returning wanderer. Then I knew that 
Willie’s tears were those of penitence, as 
well as sorrow, for I could read, in the an- 
gel’s countenance, what I had not the pow- 
er to read of the boy’s heart. 

A soft voice, pronouncing my nameg and 
a little hand laid on my shoulder, aroused 
me from my reverie, and I found that Wil- 
‘lie was not on the grave but at my side, for 
my thoughts of him had all been but a 
dream ; and yet, as I arose and went with 
him to the house, I did not doubt that an 
angel was watching over him. M. L. 
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‘ORIENTALS WASHING HANDS. 
With the people of the East, especially 











ere and there, I noticed that a stray blos- 











those of Palestine and Persia, and through- 
out the whole region once known as Judea 


words uncovered a well of deep, eternal, | 


cleanliness is regarded as one of the cardi- 
nal virtues; and with the Mahometans in 
| general, and the Turks in particular, per- 
| sonal cleanliness is made a part of their re- 
| ligion. It is enjoined upon them in the 
| Koran as one of the most important duties 
and the Mahometans like the Jews are 
taught to believe that impurity of the body 
is so offensive in the sight of Deity that it 
will be punished with spiritual debasement. 
The bath is almost universally used daily 
in the East, and where this luxury is de- 
nied, as is the case in the desert regions, 
the people have frequent recourse to ablu- 
tions of the extremities. 





The Orientals nev- 
er wash their hands 
in water standing in 
the basin, but always 
if possible, have it 
poured upon them 
= from an ewer held by 
a second person, as 
This mode is doubtless 


shown in the cut. 
much more refreshing and cleanly than the 
one used by us, and the Europeans in gen- 


eral. In the East, the basin and ewer are 
generally made of tinned copper. The 
former has a division midway the top and 
bottom, raised in the centre and perforated 
with holes like a colander, so that the de- 
filed water, passing from the hands, is con- 
cealed by this perforated covering. The 
ewer has a long spout and narrow neck, 
with a cover, as represented in the second 
cut. When the master wishes to wash his 
hands, a servant approaches with the ewer 
in is right hand and the basin in his left; 
and so tenacious are the Orientals in th 
observance of this custom, that when asec- 
ond person is wanting, they will wash in the 
inconvenient manner of taking up and set- 
ting down the ewer frequently, to pour wa- 
ter on their hands. This custom, now so 
prevalent in the East, was equally so at a 
very remote period. In the Scripture 
Book of second Kings, iii. 11, this custom 
is alluded to in the case of Elijah: ‘‘ And 
one of the king of Israel’s servants answer- 
ed and said, Here is Elisha the son of Sha- 
phat, which poured water on the hands oi 
Elijah.” The incident here mentioned oc- 
curred nearly nine hundred years anterior 


to our era.—Pictorial Illustrations of the 
Rible. 








Biography. 


FRANCESCO MICHECI. 
Born at Tempe, in Sardinia, in 1654. 








Francesco was the son of a rich carpen- 
ter in the island of Sardinia. He was ten 
years old when his father’s house took fire 
,and was burnt to the ground, together with 

all the property; in endeavoring to save 
which, his father lost his life. The mother 
escaped with her son and two daughters, 
but being obliged to cross the burning em- 
bers, her feet were dreadfully burnt, and she 
became a cripple for life. Suddenly ruined 
by this terrible accident, the unfortunate 
family were reduced to solicit charity for 
the relief of their pressing wants. Every 
day young Francesco went to his father’s 
former acquaintance to beg for assistance. 
Alas! what little dependence can be plac- 
ed upon the sympathy of others! Our pre- 
tended friends are often the first to desert 
us as soon as we require aid. A cripple 
and an invalid, without money and without 
friends, the poor widow and her little chil- 
dren lived upon the scanty pittance which 
Francesco received from the charitable. 
This boy, filled with noble pride, felt an un- 
conquerable repugnance to beggary. Ex- 
tremely sensitive, the slightest refusal dis- 
concerted him. He returned home, most 
of the time, with empty hands, and rushed 
to his mother’s arms, who consoled and 
wept with him. 

Entirely discouraged by this precarious 
manner of living, and grieved to witness 
the suffering of his dearly loved mother, 

Francesco became ingenious through ne- 
cessity. He constructed a large aviary 

with willows, and filled it with wooden 

dishes and vessels for the use of birds, all 

of which he made with his little knife. 

Early in the spring, he went into the woods 

and set traps for birds. 'He, in a short 

time had caught some linnets, goldfinches, 

and partridges. These he carefully fed 

and patiently instructed until they were 











quite tame, and would obey their 








master. He taught them to perform such 

amusing and wonderful tricks, as surprised 

all who beheld them. Pleased withthe ac- 
| quirements of these birds, many persons 
| bought them at high prices, and with the 
| money thus obtained, this affectionate child 
| would purchase whatever he thought his 
| poor mother needed or desired. 
Being very successful with his birds, he 
undertook to prepare a certain number for 
public exhibition. Having found, one day, 
anest in the woods, containing ten young 
| partridges, he brought them all to his 
| home, and in a few weeks.tamed them com- 

pletely. He then harnessed them to small 
brass cannon, and exercised them every 
hour in drawing these little cannon across 
a table. Arming each bird with a small 
wooden sword, and ranging them in two 
files like soldiers, he made them stand im- 
movable before their cannon. At the word 
of command these feathered artillerists 
would light their matches from a small vase 
filled with coals ignited, and boldly fire off 
the loaded pieces; then they would wheel 
into line, and manwuvre in military fash- 
ion, at the sound of a little drum beat by 
their master. Among them was one of ex- 
traordinary sagacity, whose name was Ro- 
setta. She followed her little teacher 
every where, flying by his side from house 
to house when in town, and from tree to 
tree when in the country. She was not 
only his companion, but shared with him 
his trouble in the aviary, by rebuking to 
obedience the most ungovernable scholars. 
Our young bird-catcher instructed with 
particular care a beautiful goldfinch, whom 
he had promised to one of his lady custom- 
ers. The ungrateful bird, dreaming of the 
blessings of liberty, one fine morning, took 
it into its foolish head to leave the cage, 
and fly away into a neighboring garden. 
For five days Francesco mourned the loss 
of the truant, and had given up all hope of 
its return. Early on the sixth day, howev- 
er, Rosetta was seen driving before her a 
bird, who was screaming most piteously, 
and endeavoring in vain to escape. What 
was the astonishment of Francesco when he 
saw his favorite partridge bringing back the 
lost goldfinch. The bird sneaked back to 
his cage, and concealed himself, as if 
ashamed, in acorner. Rosetta flew around 
the repentant runaway, and then alighting 
on the hand of her master, seemed to say, 
*‘ behold the vagabond !” 

Little Francesco now lived contented 
and happy, for, by his industry, he lighten- 
ed the cares of his mother, and administer- 
ed to her comfort. This good child was 
unhappily torn from his afflicted family by 
the following distressing occurrence. He 
had gone to gather some “ lasseras,”’ a de- 
licious species of mushroom, which grows 
in Sardinia. Not knowing the good from 
the bad, he ate a large quantity of the lat- 
ter, grew sick in consequence, and shortly 
died, notwithstanding the prompt assistance 
which was rendered to him. 

It is generally believed that birds cannot 
show, and do not ‘feel gratitude. The fol- 
lowing facts, well known at the time, tend 
to disprove this groundless opinion. 

During the three days of Francesco’s ill- 
ness, all of the birds were around his sick 
bed. Some remained with drooping wings 
near his pillow, while others flew over and 
around his bed, uttering mournful cries, 
and warbling softly and sadly. Many of 
them ate little or nothing after he was taken 
sick. Although in a dying state, Frances- 
co observed the affection of the little crea- 
tures, whom he had so tenderly nurtured. 
He displayed no anxiety about his own con- 
dition, but grieved much at the thought of 
leaving his mother destitute, and parting 
from his little feathered family forever. 
** Alas!” cried he, from time to time, “‘ who 
will hereafter take care of my mother and 
my birds.” 

It is related that Rosetta, the favorite 
bird, exhibited a strong attachment after 
the death of Francesco. When he was put 
into his coffin, the bird flew around it, 
perching at last upon it, and could not be 
driven away. 

When the funeral proceeded to the bur- 
ial place, Rosetta followed the procession, 
and, perching upon a poplar tree near by, 
noticed the place where the remains of her 
friend were laid. On that spot sue remain- 
ed, day and night, only leaving occasional- 
ly for the purpose of seeking food. As 
long as the bird lived, she perched and 
slept on the tree overlooking his grave, or 
on the roof of a chapel i j 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











which has since been named the “‘ cemetery | 


of the young bird-tamer.”—Lives of Chil- 
dren. , 








Editorial. 

















THE GOLDEN RULE. 


“ All things whatsover ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even the same to 
them.” 

If all little boys and girls would mind our Sa- 
viour’s Golden Rule, there would be no conten- 
tion among them. Always ask, before you do 
any thing in which others are concerned, 
“ Would I like to have any one do so to me ?” 
If not, do not do so to others. And so, when 
you have the means of doing any one a kind- 
ness ; if you feel inclined not to do it, ask wheth- 
er you would not expect it of another. Here is 
an example of generosity, inthis picture. There 
is a boy sharing his apple with another, who 
has none. 

There were some little boys, who had but one 
potatoe for their breakfast. The oldest boy said 
to one of his brothers, “ You shall have the big- 
gest piece now, because I had the biggest piece 
yesterday.” “Why, brother,” said the other, 
“you are the oldest, and you ought to have the 
biggest piece.” “No,” said the elder boy, “I 
had the biggest piece before.” What do you 
think, kind reader, of the boy that wanted to 
give his brother the biggest piece? He was 
very hungry. He had eaten very little for some 
days. If you were starving, would you not 
want the biggest piece? But his little brother 
was very hungry as well as he. If you had 
been his little brother, would you not have want- 
ed the biggest piece? Here you see that both 
these children obeyed the golden rule. They 
did to each other as they would wish to be done 
by. And this was a perfect example of polite- 
ness. If you’always mind the golden rule, you 
will be polite, and well behaved. 

George Saunders was a very selfish boy. He 
did not care whether his brothers and sisters, or 
any body else were gratified, if he could only do 
as he liked, and have what he wanted for him- 
self, His mother came into the room one day, 
bringing an apple a piece, for George and his 
little brother and sister. George took the ap- 
ple eagerly from his mother; but, looking at 
those given to the other children, he cried out, 
“Why, mother, Jane’s is bigger than mine— 
you have given me the very smallest of all.” 
If George had been disposed to mind the golden 
rule, would he have said so? He would have 
been delighted to have his sister well served. 
But he was a selfish boy. His sister was a gen- 
erous hearted \ittle girl; and she said, in a mild 
pleasant tone of voice, “ Here, George, I will 
change with you.” “But stop,” said George, 

let me see which is the best;” and he took a 
large mouthful from his own, and then tried 
Jane’s. “ Yours is the biggest, but mine is the 
sweetest,” said he, “so you must let me keep a 
piece of mine, into the bargain.” Do you think 
George would have been pleased, if his sister 
had served him so? Did he obey the golden 
rule? A generous, noble-minded child would 
not have done such a thing for all the apples in 
the world. But George always behaved in the 
same selfish manner. He never did to others, 
as he would like to have them do tohim. When 
he went to school, he would always get a good 
place to hang his hat and great coat, if he had 
to throw down some other boy’s things, who had 
as good a right to the place as himself, and bet- 
ter, because he had it before him. And he 











would rush and crowd for the best seat. When 





it was cold, he would get the best place at the 
fire; and if another boy came in ever so cold, 
he would never offer him his place. Did he 
obey the golden rule in these things. 

Alfred Morton was a different boy. He al- 
ways seemed to care more about the happiness 
of his brothers and sisters and school-fellows, 
than for his own; and yet he was always hap- 
py. You would never hear him grumbling and 
complaining, nor see him pouting, like George 
Saunders, who was a very unhappy boy, just be- 
cause he was always trying to please only him- 
self. Selfish people are always unhappy. 
But, instead of trying to have the best of every 
thing himself, Alfred would save the prettiest 
flowers and the finest fruit for his little compan- 
ions. It gave him pleasure to give up a good 
seat, or a good place at the fire, to oblige his 
schoolmates. One morning, as he was walking 
with his class mates, before school, he proposed 
that they should make whistles for the third 
class, who were little boys, too young to make 
for themselves; and so had the satisfaction of 
seeing the little fellows enjoy themselves freely 
with their whistles. Now, mark what 1 say—if 


you want to be happy, MIND THE GOLDRN RULE. 
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PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 


While Jesus was preaching in a certain city, 
a gentleman invited him to eat with him. The 
gentleman was a Pharisee; and the Pharisees 
were proud and self righteous. They thought 
themselves better than other people, because 
they were so careful to offer all the sacrifices, 
and pay all the tithes that Moses commanded. 
They loved to be famous for giving to the poor. 
When they went out for this purpose, they would 
sound a trumpet, to call the beggars together, to 


| get what they had to give. This they did, be- 


cause they loved to be praised for their good 
deeds. For the same purpose, they would say 
their prayers in the corners of the streets, so 
that the people who passed in every direction 
might see them. 

The Jews did not sit at the table, as we do. 
They had a couch placed by the side of the ta- 
ble, and on this they reclined, upon the left side, 
their feet lying on the floor behind. While Je- 
sus was reclining at the table, in the Pharisee’s 
house, there came in a woman, who had been a 
great sinner; and ehe went aud stood behind 
him. And, when she thought what a great sin- 
ner she was, she began to cry. ‘Then she 
stooped down, and washed Jesus feet with her 
tears. The Jews did not wear shoes, as we do; 
but they wore sandals, which only covered the 
bottoms of their feet. These they took off, at 
the door; and they generally washed their feet 
before they sat down. But the Pharisee did not 
offer Jesus any water to wash his feet, when he 
came into the house. “This the woman saw, 
and she washed them with her tears, and wiped 
them with her hair, and kissed them. And, 
when she had done this, she poured on them a 
kind of perfume, which filled the room with its 
sweet fragrance. 

The Pharisee saw what was going on. He 
was acquainted with the woman, and knew that 
she had been a great sinner; and he thought 
within himself, that, if Jesus had been a prophet 
he could have known the woman’s character, 
and would not have suffered her to touch him; 
for the Pharisee thought it would pollute them 
for a sinner to touch them. They did not look 
into their own hearts. If they had, they would 
have seen that they were polluted already. But 
Jesus knew what the Pharisee was thinking 
about, as he always knows ourthoughts. So he 
said, “ Simon,” for that was the Pharisee’s name 
—* Simon, I have something to say to you.” 
Simon said he should be glad to hear what he 
had to say. Jesus told him that there were two 
men that owed another man. The one owed 
him five hundred pence, and the other owed 
him fifty pence. But, when he found that nei- 
ther of them had any thing to pay him, he gen- 

erously released them both, and told them they 
need not trouble themselves about paying him, 
And Jesus desired the Pharisee to tell him 
which of these men would love their generous 
creditor the most. What do our readers think 
about it? Simon said he supposed the one that 
owed the most would love him most, because he 
had the most forgiven. Jesus told him he had 
judged rightly; for when he came into his 
house, he had not offered him water for his feet, 
nor saluted him with a kiss, nor poured oil on his 
head, according to the custom of the country; 
but this woman had washed his feet with her 


tears, wiped them with the hairs of her head, 
kissed them, and anointed them with sweet per- 
fume. Her sins, which were many, were for- 
given her, and she loved much; but he that has 
little forgiven, will love little. Then he told 
the woman to go in peace, for her faith had 
saved her, and her sine were forgiven. 

This Pharisee was proud and self-righteous. 
The woman was humble and penitent. The 
Pharisee was not sensible of his sins. He 
thought himself very good. He, therefore, felt 
no need of Christ. And, one that feels no necd 
of Christ, will not love him. 
felt herself to be a great sinner. She felt her 
need of the Saviour. She was truly sorry for 


\ her sins. She wept on account of them. She 


trusted in the Saviour for the pardon of her 
sins. She was pardoned, and told to go in 


But this woman | 


father should find out that you had them, he isso 
| kind, that he will not hurt you. 
| _ That is the very reason, replied the boy, why 
| I would not touch them. ; 
| _ It is true, my father may not hurt me; yet my 
| ‘disobedience, I know, would hurt my father: 
- that would be worse to me than any thing 

else. 

. Was not this an excellent reason ? 


ann 





| FILL UP THE CASK. 


| A young clergyman once visited old Dr. Bel- 
lamy, with the inquiry, “ What shall I do to sup- 
| ply myself with matter for my sermons?” The 
Doctor quaintly replied, “ Fill up the cask, Fill 
| up the cask, Fix up THE cask, and then, if you 
| tap it any where, you will get a good stream, 
But if you put in but little, it will dribble, drib- 
4: dribble, and you must tip, tip, tip, and then 

ou will get but little after all.” 





.| the answer to Richard’s riddle. 


peace. And so Christ will pardon all who come 
to him in faith, feeling that they are sinners, be- 
ing truly sorry for their sins, and trusting in 
him. He will tell them to goin peace. nN. 


DEATH’S BROTHER. 
SLEEP is death’s youngest brother, and so 
much like him, that I never trust him without 
my prayers.—Sir 7’. Brown, 








Variety. 





ANOTHER RIDDLE. 


Richard could read very well, though he was 
not quite seven years old; and one day he read 
this iittle riddle to his sisters :— 


A lady weaveth at her loom, 
Hour after hour; 

With thread so very clear and fine, 
‘The web is like a flower. 


Sometimes the lace she weaveth 
Sparkles with diamonds bright; 

Sometimes ’tis covered over 
With tiny pearls, so white. 


And, though she weaves so tastefully, 
She is a murderess, too. 

Who is the lady weaver? 
Can you tell me, children, who? 


“Now can you guess what it is?” asked 
Richard, shutting up his book, in which the an- 
swer was printed right under the riddle. 

The little girls thought and guessed again 
and again, without being once right, till at last 
they begged Richard to tell them. That he 
would not do, but said, 

“She who guesses rightly shall have the 
pretty little picture which 1 brought frum un- 
cle’s yesterday ; but if no one Sinus out the an- 
swer to the riddle before dinner, then each of 
you must give me some little bit of a present. 
Shall it be so?” : 

“Yes, yes,” they all cried, and Richard put 
away his book in the library. 

Little Annie, Richard’s youngest sister, want- 
ed the picture more than any of them did; so 
she puzzled her little head sadly, but all to no 
purpose ; she could think of nothing. Then she 
felt quite discouraged, and went out into the 
garden. It had been raining a little, but the 
sun was shining once more, and the birds sang 
sweetly in the cool trees, thanking God for the 
beautiful shower which had made all nature so 
bright. Annie was rejoiced by the fresh air 
and the clear sky, and ran merrily up and down 
the garden. Suddenly she stopped, laughed out 
loud, threw up her little hands and shouted, ‘I 
know it, I know it, I know what the riddle 
means !” 

What was it then that made her so suddenly 
wise? A spider-web, in the middle of which sat 
the lady-weaver, waiting for prey ; and that was 
He had called 
the spider a murderess, because she makes her 
web on purpose to catch flies, gnats and other 
insects for her food. 

Annie delighted with her good fortune, ran 4 
to Rich@rd, told him what the riddle meant, gave 
him for joy, a hearty kiss, and had the pretty 
picture for her own. 

Stories for Little Folks, Published by Wm. D. Ticknor. 
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THE COST OF SABBATH BREAKING. 


A young man went from Boston to New Or- 
leans, and pursuing his business on strict Sab- 
bath principles, prospered greatly, and from 
time to time sent back his funds to be invested. 
He was rapidly advancing in wealth, when 
yielding to temptation, he ventured to leave one 
of his window shutters open, to show custom- 
ers that they could be admitted on the Sabbath. 
Soon both were opened, and then all regard for 
the Sabbath was lost. With this there came a 
change in his affairs; business declined ; soon 
he made no remittances to Boston; then he had 
to send there for funds, and this course he had 
to pursue until all his eastern investments had 
been taken up. He became bankrupt, and went 
to Boston a vagabond. Seven young men went 
into the same business at the same time. Six 
of them disregarded the Sabbath and failed ; the 
other observed it, and became wealthy.—Dr. 
Edwards. 





~~ 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


A boy was once tempted, by some of his com- 
panions, to pluck some ripe cherries, from a tree 
which his father had forbidden him to touch. 





























You need not be afraid, said they ; for if your 





ORIGINAL. 


THE PASTURE POND. 


Oft, half way up the pasture hill, 
Above my boyhood’s home, 

To thee, sweet pond, (I see thee still) , 
My youthful feet would roam. , 


And gladly did I hail the spring, 
When winter’s snows were gone, 
The cheerful spring that used to bring 

The grass upon the lawn. 


And when the gentle violet, 
ms mountain rockerill, 
id first appear, at opening year, 
Upon the pasture hill; _ 


How oft did we, with me lee 
Myself and sister rir ad mit 
Together stray and wend our way, 
Up to the pasture pond. 
* * * * * £ 
Alas! no more upon thy shore 
Her little feet shall stray ; 
She’s gone toset among the blest, 
No more on earth to play. 


But still I deem, or fondly dream, 
I wander with her yet, 
For scenes like those, ’till life shall close, 
I never can forget. 
* * % * * 
A spreading beach and lofty oak, 
“ace western side, 
ilst high above, the maple grove. 
Reflected in the tide. i aati 


Here first the yellow cowslip spran 
And dandelions grew; ais 

There first to sing advent of spring, 
Was heard the shrill cuckoo, 


*T'was here the lambkins skipped and played 
Upon the grassy brink ; 
And from the grove, the looing drove 
At noonday came to drink. 
* * e * * 
Nor soon did I forgive the steer, 
That pushed my cosset in— 
The roguish steer—he paid full dear 
For this unpardoned sin! 


We drew the frighted struggler out, 
Upon the sunny shore; 

His fleece was wet, our little pet 
Ne’er saw such times before ! 

* * * * * 

Here ’neath the shade our seats were made, 
For study, rest or play ; 

And oft was spent in merriment, + 
The live-long summer day. 


Here first I launched my little fleet-— 
How proud was I to see, 

The paper sails, stretch to the gales, 
And bound above the sea! 


A sturdy acorn held command, 
The smaller ones obeyed, 
And grains of sand, when come to land, 
The voyager’s passage paid. 
* * * * * 
Not far above and near the grove, 
A grotto faced the south; 
Deep in whose side did open wide 
A cavern’s awful mouth. 


Where once the she wolf hid her young, 
Or black bear made his den, 

In times of yore, long, long before, 
The woods were cleared by men. 


But yet we thought the cavern fraught 
With horrid monsters still, 

Which kept at bay, when we would stray, 
Too far around the hill. 


Yet thoughts like these, were wont to please 
Our youthful fancies fond, 

And doubly dear did make appear 
To us, the pasture pond. A. 


THE FIRST DECEIT. 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive !” 
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